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THE RELATION OF SHAFTESBURY AND 
HUTCHESON TO UTILITARIANISM. 

WHILE we are certainly bound to recognize in Cumber- 
land's De legibus naturae, published in 1672, the first 
statement by an English writer of the Utilitarian principle, 
hardly any one would now claim that the system of the Bishop 
of Peterborough is free from ambiguity, or even internal con- 
tradictions. Indeed, throughout the treatise ' perfection ' (in 
the sense of highest development of the powers of mind and 
body) is regarded as a principle parallel to that of ' the greatest 
happiness of all.' It is only by noting the greater emphasis 
laid upon the Utilitarian principle, the greater actual use made 
of it in rationalizing morality, that we are able confidently to 
place Cumberland, where he belongs, at the head of the distin- 
guished list of English Utilitarian moralists. 

We shall now attempt to trace the further development of 
the ' greatest happiness ' principle. The first step might seem 
to be an obvious one ; for Locke, — whose Essay, it will be 
remembered, was first published in 1689-90, — is popularly 
regarded not only as a Utilitarian, but as the founder of English 
Utilitarianism. One can hardly understand the prevalence of 
this mistaken view, particularly as no recognized authority on 
the history of English Ethics seems really to have committed 
himself to such an interpretation of Locke. 1 

The fact is that Locke, while he devoted the first book of 
the Essay to controverting the doctrine of ' innate ideas ' (as he 
understood it), is by no means opposed to Intuitional Ethics in 

1 To be sure, Whewell's treatment of Locke's system, at once careless and 
somewhat partisan, would be almost sure to mislead the ordinary reader. He 
takes no pains to distinguish between the supposed tendency of the system of 
thought as a whole and what Locke actually set forth as his own views on ethical 
subjects. At the same time, he does mention, toward the end of his exposition, 
certain features of the ethical system proper which ought to keep one from regard- 
ing it as standing for the ' greatest happiness ' principle. (See Hist, of Mor. 
Phil, in Eng., Lect. v.) 
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its more moderate form. To be sure, he holds that " good and 
evil . . . are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that which 
occasions or procures pleasure or pain to us." 1 If he had 
actually worked out his ethical theory on this basis, we should, 
of course, find him standing for acknowledged Hedonism, 
either Egoistic or Universalistic, presumably the latter. But 
this he did not do. It is always to be remembered that Locke 
never wrote a formal treatise on Ethics. One has to gather 
his views on the subject from works devoted to other matters, 
mainly from the Essay and the Reasonableness of Christianity. 
If the result is not altogether satisfactory, one must be particu- 
larly careful not to read into the philosopher's views on Ethics 
a consistency not to be found there. On the one hand, he was 
not a little influenced by the then almost universal conception 
of Laws of Nature ; and, on the other, he seems to hold the 
contradictory theses (1) that human reason is not able to 
arrive at proper notions of morality, apart from revelation ; 2 
and (2) that moral, like mathematical, truths are capable of 
rigorous and complete demonstration. 3 Often, indeed, Locke 
is concerned to show that, and how, the practice of virtue is 
conducive to happiness ; but this, in itself, proves nothing. 
Nearly all his contemporaries, of whatever ethical school, did 
the same. It is wholly characteristic, when he speaks of Divine 
Law as " the eternal, immutable standard of right." i In fact, 
apart from certain more or less doubtful corollaries from his 
metaphysical system, 6 his ethical speculations were mainly on 
the theological plane. In so far as this was true, he did not, of 
course, definitely commit himself to any particular ethical 
theory. It would thus hardly be too much to say that Locke 
had no ethical system at all, in the strict sense of the word. 
This implies nothing whatever in disparagement of the philoso- 
pher, but simply that he never gave to Ethics a sufficient 

1 Essay, Bk. ii, ch. xxviii, § 5. 

2 See, e.g., Reas. of Chr., Works, vol. vii, p. 141. 

3 See, e.g., Essay, Bk. iii, ch. xi, § 16. 

4 Reas. of Chr., p. 1 33. 

6 Like his position that the truths of Ethics are capable of quasi-mathematical 
demonstration. 
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amount of consecutive attention to develop a coherent system 
of his own. It is evident that our present object does not 
require that we delay longer for an examination of the ethical 
position of the author of the Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing. 

The case of two other important English writers, whose 
interests were preeminently ethical, presents much more diffi- 
culty. I refer to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. While it is 
quite unusual, and, as it seems to me, equally unjustifiable, to 
class them as Utilitarians, 1 their systems do stand in a relation 
to Utilitarianism sufficiently close to require careful examina- 
tion. And, unfortunately, it is quite impossible adequately to 
treat this matter without devoting to it more space than the 
present paper, — or, indeed, any brief sketch of the history of 
English Utilitarianism, — would permit. To do so, would 
mean to exhibit in detail all sides of these complex systems, 
and then to show the subordinate importance of their Utilitarian 
aspect. Here one must confine oneself, therefore, to a brief, 
if not somewhat dogmatic presentation of what, in itself 
considered, is worthy of much more elaborate treatment. 

Two questions, in particular, occupied the ethical writers of 
the period which we are considering : (i) What is the [objective] 
' end ' of moral action ? (2) What is the nature of man, and in 
what relation does this stand to the ' end ' ? But it might very 
well happen, — did constantly happen, in fact, — that different 
writers would give a very different emphasis to these two 
questions, fundamentally related as they are. Now Shaftes- 
bury 2 was so concerned with the question regarding the nature 
of man, and with his idea that virtue is ' natural,' and consists 
in a proper 'balance' of the affections, that he practically failed 
to give the first question, that regarding the ' end ' of moral 
action, explicit treatment. As a result, while we find in his 
system by far the best refutation of Hobbes which had appeared 

1 The relation of Hutcheson to Utilitarianism is much closer than that of 
Shaftesbury, as we shall presently see. 

2 The first edition of the Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, was 
published in three volumes, in 171 1. The following references are to the second 
edition, published in 17 14. 
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up to his time, it is particularly hard to say exactly how he 
would have defined the Good. 

And first, with regard to the nature of man. Nothing is 
more absurdly fictitious, according to Shaftesbury's view, than 
Hobbes' ' state of nature.' In the first place, we can find no 
true starting-point for Ethics in the individual. Try as we 
may, we still find him forming part of a system. 1 But, keeping 
to the individual for the sake of the argument, " the creature 
must have endured many changes ; and each change, whilst he 
was thus growing up, was as natural, one as another. So that 
either there must be reckoned a hundred different states of 
nature ; or, if one, it can be only that in which nature was 
perfect, and her growth complete." 2 Again, nothing is so 
natural as that which conduces to preservation, whether the 
creature in question be man or animal. Then, " if eating and 
drinking be natural, herding is so too. If any appetite or sense 
be natural, the sense of fellowship is the same." 3 

We are now prepared to see that the popular antithesis 
between egoism and altruism, — upon which any theory of 
absolute egoism, like that of Hobbes, must be based, — is 
largely artificial. We may very well distinguish the ' natural ' 
[social, benevolent] affections from the ' self ' affections [love 
of life, bodily appetites, etc.], and both of these from the 
' unnatural ' affections [malevolence, etc.] ; 4 but only the last 
are really bad. ' Self ' affections are not only permissible, but 
necessary, while the ' natural ' affections may exist in excess, 
and thus defeat themselves. Virtue, then, consists not so 
much in a triumph of the one set of impulses over the other as 
in a proper ' balance ' between the two. As we have seen, 
man finds himself part of a system from the very first. Since 
he is originally a social being, he derives his greatest happiness 
from that which makes for the existence of society and the 
common weal. Hence the good of all tends to become realized 

1 Inquiry concerning Virtue, " Characteristics," vol. ii, p. 16 et seq. 

2 The Moralists, vol. ii, p. 316. 

8 Freedom of Wit and Humour, vol. i, p. no. 
4 Inquiry, vol. ii, p. 86 et seq. 
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through the enlightened endeavors of each to attain his own true 
happiness ; for vice, according to Shaftesbury, ultimately springs 
from ignorance. Therefore " the question would not be, Who 
loved himself, or Who not ? but, Who loved or served himself 
the rightest, and after the truest manner ? " 1 

Virtue, then, consists in the harmony of the first two classes 
of affections. But the necessary concomitant of virtue is 
happiness, just as pleasure attends the right state of the 
organism. The good man is his own best friend, the bad man 
his own worst enemy ; for every good act tends to harmonize 
the affections, every bad act to derange them. 2 Whether 
happiness itself be the Good, we shall have to ask almost 
immediately. Here we are only concerned with its relation to 
virtue, as the necessary concomitant of the latter. 

Before leaving Shaftesbury's treatment of the nature of man, 
it will be necessary to consider his doctrine of a 'moral sense.' 
The importance of this doctrine for the system is, of course, 
variously estimated ; 3 but certainly it cannot by any means be 
ignored. As the name would imply, the ' moral sense ' is 
original. It is analogous to the faculty by virtue of which, as 
Shaftesbury assumes, we are able in some measure to appre- 
ciate the beautiful from the very first. But it is to be noted 
that both these faculties require cultivation. Thus the ' moral 
sense ' is hardly the infallible thing which Butler thought he 
found in Conscience. It also differs from the latter in that it 
seems to belong almost wholly to the affective side of our 
nature. But though it acts, in a way, independently of reason, 
it is never in contradiction with the latter. On the contrary, 
its deliverances may be vindicated by reference to reason and 
experience. When it is perverted, this is through habitual wrong 
action (which deranges the affections), or through superstition. 

Turning now to the author's account of the [objective] ' end ' 



1 Freedom of Wit and Humour, vol. i, p. 121. 

2 Inquiry, vol. ii, p. 85. 

8 Professor Sidgwick very justly says : " This doctrine, though characteristic 
and important, is hot exactly necessary to his main argument ; it is the crown 
rather than the keystone of his ethical structure " (Hist, of Ethics, p. 187). 
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of moral action, we are prepared for some ambiguity. Of 
course the good of all must be the end, or must be implied by 
the end, 1 since the author begins with the conception of man 
as a social being. But what is the Good ? Shaftesbury's 
frequent use of the word ' happiness ' is not in itself decisive. 
Happiness, as we have just seen, is the necessary concomitant 
of the right state of the being in question. This latter seems 
at first to be regarded as the thing most important ; 2 at the 
same time, it is impossible to deny that the author's interpre- 
tation of the Good often seems clearly enough to be hedonistic. 3 
In Cumberland we found ' happiness ' and ' perfection ' as 
distinct, but parallel principles. In Shaftesbury we do not, as 
it seems to me, find them thus in mechanical juxtaposition, but 
wrought together, so that they appear as different aspects of 
the same fact of moral health or harmony. If this be so, we 
have here a system more difficult than that of Cumberland to 
place under one of the conventional modern rubrics. The 
good of society is the test, indeed, but what this good is, 
Shaftesbury nowhere quite clearly states. To me the system 
seems to bear at least a closer relation to the modern doctrine 
of ' self-realization ' than to Utilitarianism, and this, in spite of 
the author's habitual emphasis of the affective side of our 
nature, at the expense of the cognitive and volitional sides. 4 
It will be remembered that he constantly insists upon the 
importance of an harmonious development of the truly human 
nature, even where he is concerned to show that the practice 
of virtue is conducive to the agent's own happiness, and seldom, 
if ever, suggests definite hedonistic calculations as determining 
the morality of a given action or class of actions. In what has 
just been said, the complication arising from Shaftesbury's 
doctrine of a ' moral sense ' has been purposely neglected. 
For many this would at once determine the non-Utilitarian 

1 See, e.g., Inquiry, vol. ii, p. 77. 

2 See, e.g., ibid., p. 14, et seq. Cf. Sidgwick, Hist, of Ethics, p. 184, note. 
8 See, e.g., Inquiry, vol. ii, p. 99 et seq. 

4 This one-sidedness of Shaftesbury's system doubtless arose-in part from the 
fact that he was contending explicitly against Hobbes and implicitly against the 
Intellectualists. 
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character of the system ; but I should not regard the point as 
decisive, apart from other considerations. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that, if the system be regarded as really 
Utilitarian, its relation is to the later, not to the earlier 
Utilitarianism (excluding Cumberland), for Gay, Tucker, Paley, 
and Bentham regard the motive of the individual in moral 
action as ultimately egoistic. 

It is customary to regard Hutcheson's system * as the logical 
development of Shaftesbury's; but, while true in a sense, this 
view requires important modification. Though we have already 
found in Shaftesbury's system practically all the elements that 
enter into Hutcheson's, the different emphasis which is given 
to two of these in the latter system should be carefully noted. 
Shaftesbury, in his explicit opposition to Hobbes and his 
implicit opposition to the Intellectualists, had tended to iden- 
tify virtue with benevolence. At the same time, his funda- 
mental thought seems to have been that virtue consists in the 
harmony of the ' natural ' and ' self ' affections. With Hutche- 
son, on the other hand, benevolence becomes much more 
prominent, and is practically regarded as the beginning and the 
end of virtue. Again, Shaftesbury had assumed the existence 
of a ' moral sense,' but his system is quite intelligible without 
it. On the other hand, it would hardly be too much to say 
that Hutcheson's main object was to prove the existence of a 
'moral sense,' distinct from self-interest. 

Let us consider the ' moral sense ' first. This is defined as 
"that determination to be pleased with the contemplation of 
those affections, actions, or characters of rational agents, which 
we call virtuous." It is universal in distribution, immediate in 
action, and original in character. We are obliged to assume 
such a faculty, mainly because it is impossible to reduce our 
moral judgments to considerations of self-interest. This 
doctrine of a ' moral sense ' is not to be confused with that of 

1 The Inquiry concerning Beauty, Order, Harmony, Design and the Inquiry 
concerning Moral Good and Evil appeared in 1725 ; the Essay on the Nature and 
Conduct of the Passions and Affections, and Illustrations upon the Moral Sense, in 
1728. The System of Moral Philosopky was published posthumously in 1755. 
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'innate ideas,' to which it bears "no relation." 1 The 'moral 
sense ' requires education and development, like our other facul- 
ties. In respect of importance, it appears to be designed for 
regulating and controlling all our powers. 2 It is to be observed 
that this faculty approves always, and only, of benevolence in 
the moral agent; 3 also that "it gives us more pleasure and 
pain than all our other faculties." 4 

As we have just seen, benevolence, in this system, is the 
very essence of virtue ; and (as with Shaftesbury) it is in the 
truest sense 'natural,' not a subtle refinement of egoism. 
Indeed, Hutcheson's extreme insistence on benevolence results 
in a one-sidedness which cannot be overlooked. Yet the author 
admits that the want of some degree of self-love would be 
"universally pernicious," 5 and even holds that one may treat 
oneself as one would a third person "who was a competitor 
of equal merit." 6 He attempts to avoid the difficulty, — a real 
one for a system identifying virtue with benevolence, — by 
showing that we may moralize our naive tendency to pursue 
our own happiness by remembering always that a due regard 
for it is necessary for the good of all. Again, he does not 
claim, of course, that the benevolence in which virtue practi- 
cally consists is felt equally for all men; but rather likens it to 
gravitation, which " increases as the distance is diminished." 7 

The relation between benevolence and the ' moral sense ' in 
the system is now tolerably plain. The fact that we approve 
benevolence, and nothing but benevolence, as virtuous, proves 
the existence of the 'moral sense.' If we had no such faculty, 
we should approve only what was advantageous to ourselves. 
On the other hand, it is our ' moral sense ' that proves the 
essence of virtue to consist in benevolence. We must avoid 
confusion on one point, however : benevolence, as an impulse 
to virtue, is quite distinct from the 'moral sense,' as a disposi- 



1 Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, second edn., p. 
xvi. Of course this is only Hutcheson's view of the matter. 

2 System of Moral Philosophy, vol. i, p. 61. 

8 Inquiry, p. 196 et seq. i Ibid., p. 242. 

6 Ibid., p. 172. 8 Ibid., p. 174. 7 Ibid., p. 220. 
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tion to receive pleasure from the contemplation of virtue. We 
do not act benevolently for the pleasure which we may thus 
obtain. That would be a contradiction in terms. 1 

So much, then, for benevolence and the moral sense, as the 
two most important aspects of man's moral nature. Taken 
alone, however, they are not sufficient. Our natural benevo- 
lence is a merely general tendency impelling us to conduct for 
the good of our fellows, particularly those standing to us in the 
closest relations of life. As such, it needs guidance. And 
again, the ' moral sense,' — so far, at least, as we have yet 
seen, — simply approves of actions performed from benevolent 
motives. Thus it approves of what is 'formally' good, 2 the 
good intention. But when we are electing what course of 
action we shall pursue, we are to aim at that which is ' mate- 
rially ' good. Here it is still, perhaps, the ' moral sense ' that 
gives us the clue, but for practical guidance we must depend 
largely upon our cognitive powers, as employed with reference 
to an external criterion. 

It will be best to let the author give his own account of this 
very important matter. " In comparing the moral qualities of 
actions, in order to regulate our election among various actions 
proposed, or to find which of them has the greatest moral 
excellency, we are led by our moral sense of virtue to judge 
thus : that in equal degrees of happiness, expected to proceed 
from the action, the virtue is in proportion to the number of 
persons to whom the happiness shall extend; (and here the 
dignity or moral importance of persons may compensate num- 
bers) and, in equal numbers, the virtue is as the quantity of 
the happiness or natural good; or that the virtue is in a com- 
pound ratio of the quantity of good and number of enjoyers. 
In the same manner, the moral evil, or vice, is as the degree 
of misery, and number of sufferers; so that, that action is best 
which procures the greatest happiness for the greatest num- 
bers, and that worst which, in like manner, occasions misery." 8 

1 Inquiry, p. 1 1 6. 

2 The distinction is made by Hutcheson himself. See System, vol. i, p. 252. 
8 Inquiry, p. 177. 
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This looks at first like Utilitarianism pure and simple ; but 
Hutcheson is mainly interested in that which is formally good, 
the benevolent intention, and he develops a calculus, the object' 
of which is to show the degree of morality of a given action in 
terms of the net benevolence of the agent, i.e., excess of 
benevolence over self-interest. He begins with five ' axioms.' 
For example: Let M= moment of good; B = benevolence ; 
and A = ability. Then M= B X A} These apparently 
simple ' axioms ' lend themselves to decidedly elaborate com- 
putations, the ultimate object of which, in each case, is to 
ascertain the value of B. It must always be remembered, 
however, that M (the amount of happiness produced by the 
action) is assumed in these computations as a known quantity. 
Now M must be learned from experience, and the ' hedonistic 
calculus ' of the Utilitarian must be employed to find it. Thus 
the calculus referred to supplements, but does not supplant, 
the 'hedonistic calculus.' In spite of the 'moral sense,' the 
actual content of the moral laws would have to be largely 
determined by Utilitarian methods. 2 

It may still seem as if the system were Utilitarianism in 
disguise, — and Hutcheson does actually stand in a much 
closer relation to the ' greatest happiness ' theory than does 
Shaftesbury, — but the matter is not quite so simple as would 
at first appear. That which makes for happiness is the 
'materially' Good, to be sure; but we have seen that "the 
dignity or moral importance of persons may compensate 
numbers." Moreover, as might be expected, when the happi- 
ness of only one person is under consideration, the qualitative 
distinction between pleasures is regarded as absolute. The author 
says : " We have an immediate sense of a dignity, a perfection, 
or beatific quality in some kinds, which no intenseness of the 
lower kinds can equal, were they also as lasting as we could 
wish." 3 And this feeling of human dignity, we are told, is some- 
thing which we have quite independently of the ' moral sense.' i 

1 Inquiry, pp. 183-188. 

2 Such is actually Hutcheson's procedure in many of his deductions. 
8 System, vol. i, p. 117. * Ibid., p. 27. 
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Again, Hutcheson, like Shaftesbury, insisted upon the disin- 
terested motive of the truly moral agent. This, as we saw in 
the case of the latter author, would remove the system from 
Utilitarianism in its original (complete) form, as represented 
by Gay, Tucker, Paley, and Bentham. It is further to be noted 
that, while Hutcheson comes a good deal nearer than Shaftes- 
bury to stating the Utilitarian principle (and was actually the 
first English writer, so far as I am aware, to hit upon the exact 
Utilitarian formula), he also emphasized the doctrine of a 
' moral sense ' much more strongly than Shaftesbury had done. 
This results in a very considerable complication. The ' moral 
sense ' is by hypothesis ultimate. Now, not only is it, accord- 
ing to Hutcheson, the touchstone of virtue ; but from it, either 
directly or indirectly, are derived the major part of our 
pleasures and pains. Obviously this has an important bearing 
upon the ' hedonistic calculus,' which we found to be logically 
implied by the system. In computing the ' material ' goodness 
of an action, we must take into account, not merely the 
natural effects of the action, but these complicated with the 
much more important effects of the ' moral sense ' itself. The 
result is that the 'hedonistic calculus,' as ordinarily under- 
stood, is pushed into the background. Indeed, as we have 
had occasion to notice, when Hutcheson actually develops a 
'calculus,' it is to ascertain the amount of benevolence implied 
by a given action, not the amount of happiness which may be 
expected to result from it, this latter, curiously enough, being 
assumed as a known quantity. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the system 
which we have been examining is not properly Utilitarian. Of 
course, if the author had been as predominantly interested in 
the ' materially ' good as he actually was in the ' formally ' 
good, and had avoided certain minor inconsistencies, his sys- 
tem would have closely resembled that of J. S. Mill; but, on 
the one hand, we are not at liberty to neglect the emphasis 
which he actually gave to the different sides of his system, 
and, on the other, it would hardly be held now that J. S. 
Mill was a consistent exponent of Utilitarianism. In short, 
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Hutcheson is the ' moral sense ' philosopher par excellence. 
To lose sight of this, is to misinterpret his system. The 
general drift of his argument is plain. If we approve or dis- 
approve of actions, we must do so from motives of self-interest 
or from motives independent of self-interest. The author's 
first step is to prove the disinterestedness of our moral judg- 
ments. This, he thinks, shows conclusively the existence of a 
' moral sense,' and so vindicates his characteristic position. 

It hardly need be said that the two very suggestive systems 
which we have been principally occupied with examining 
necessarily appear at a disadvantage in being compared with a 
type of ethical theory to which they do not properly belong. 
Most certainly they are not to be criticised merely for teaching 
more than can be comprehended within the bounds of the 
Utilitarian formula. Subsequent ethical theory for a long 
time represented an increasing degree of differentiation, which 
could only end in one-sidedness all round. In our own genera- 
tion, there is a marked tendency to return to that more com- 
prehensive view of man which Shaftesbury and Hutcheson did 
so much to work out, and to attempt a synthesis which shall 
do justice to our human nature as a whole. 

Ernest Albee. 



